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welcomed them, him and his wife, with great cordiality.
She entertained three times a week in a small house in the
Faubourg Saint-Honore packed with old furniture and
pictures. There one would meet Eugene Sue, "the only
litterateur," Disraeli noted, "admitted into fashionable
society." The Mesdemoiselles de Gramont, who were
pretty, spent the early part of the evening with their guests,
but at ten o'clock they kissed their mother and went to bed.

Immediately the Disraelis were invited by Madame
Baudrand, the wife of General Baudrand, aide-de-camp to
the King, a lovely Englishwoman, and young enough to be
her husband's daughter. There they met the Anglo-French
couples of Paris, the Lamartines, the Odilon-Barrots, the
Tocquevilles. General Baudrand undertook to inform the
King that M. Disraeli, a member of Parliament, would be
happy to set forth a few ideas to His Majesty on the state of
parties in England, ideas which, if understood at their true
value, might well exercise an important influence on the
politics of both countries.

The King received him at Saint-Cloud, and his curiosity
was aroused by this sad and clever face, shadowed by long
black ringlets; Disraeli interested him and pleased him, and
was invited to return. He became an accepted figure at the
palace. The Queen, Madame Adelaide, the Duchesse de
Nemours, sat down round a table and worked. Ices were
handed round; the King led Disraeli into a neighbouring
room and talked with him, sometimes of politics, some-
times of his youth, his strange adventures, the hard life he
had led. "Ah, Mr. Disraeli, mine has been a life of great
vicissitudes!" he said in English, which he was very fond of
speaking; he had a slight American accent. He told Disraeli
that he alone knew the art of ruling the French: "The only
way to manage these people is to give, them their head, and
then know when to pull up." This intimacy with a monarch